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and tranquillity3.1 This divine institution and these divine func-
tions give magistrates a divine vocation, one that is not only
'holy and legitimate in the sight of God, but also most sacred,
and one that is by far the most honourable of all vocations in the
whole life of mortals'.2 In the performance of its functions the
State has the right and duty to shed the blood of its citizens in
punishment, since it is carrying out the judgements of God,3 and
it also has the right and duty to declare and prosecute war against
other States for the protection of its citizens, although it will do
everything in its power to preserve peace.4
It is very clear that Calvin thus ascribes complete independence
to the State in virtue of its direct divine institution. And this
independence includes independence of the Church; or rather, it
implies complete distinctness of province. The Church is con-
cerned with the esoul, or the inner man', the State 'with the
setting up of civil and external justice of morals3.5 Thus a man
lives under two 'regiments3.6 The State may not interfere with
the Church, though it is charged with the task of facilitating and
protecting its operations, but the Church must not interfere with
the State either.7
Here, perhaps, it is necessary to pause. It is well known that in
Calvin's Geneva the Church took a much greater part in politics
than it has been allowed to do in any ancient or modern State, and
as large a part as it took in any medieval State. It appears dif-
ficult to reconcile this fact with Calvin's conception of the func-
tions of Church and State. No respectable reconciliation is in fact
possible, Calvin's theory was what we have stated it to be. In
conformity with it, Calvin himself never sought or obtained any
magistracy at Geneva (although he sat on the constitutional
commission of 1543); he was not even a citizen until 1559; and he
exerted no influence in politics, as far as he knew, except as a
private man and not as representative of the Church.8 He was
probably unaware that any breach of his theory had occurred
during his lifetime in Geneva. But here he did not see things as
they really were. There were factors in the actual situation with
i II, 1094 (InsL, IV, xx, 2).                           2 II, 1096 (InsL, IV, xx, 4).
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7 On the relationship between the State and the Church within the same nation,
compared by Calvin with, that of the two eyes in one body, mde J. Bohatec, op. cit.a
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